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THE NEW DEATH DUTIES IN ENGLAND. 

BY THE EABL OF WINCHILSEA AND NOTTINGHAM. 



The condition of the landed interest in Great Britain has long 
been one of grave and increasing anxiety. This is a fact pro- 
claimed by all whose fortunes are embarked in real estate, and 
not denied even by those who are most eager to add to its burdens 
and to curtail its few remaining privileges. But the full extent 
of the agrarian revolution which has taken place in our midst 
during the last twenty years is in reality little understood. Hence 
we gladly embrace the opportunity afforded to us by the new 
death duties, not only to point out the disastrous effect they may 
be expected to have upon an industry already overburdened with 
taxation, but to present our readers with an outline of the whole 
agricultural situation in view of which they were imposed. In- 
deed it is impossible correctly to estimate the one unless we 
first succeed in grasping the other. 

To Americans at least, the fate of the great historical homes of 
England can never be a matter of indifference. At a time when 
Middlesborough could not boast of a single furnace, and the 
Warwickshire peasant still guided his plough over the scene of the 
future municipal triumphs of Mr. Chamberlain, our old baronial 
halls presented much the same appearance that they do to-day, 
and were wont to send forth the common ancestors of Americans 
and Englishmen to win, on many a hard-fought field, triumphs 
which have become the common heritage of the race. When an 
American pays a visit to the Old Country, it is not to our great 
centres of trade and population that he turns his steps most 
naturally. He finds few attractions in cities like Manchester or 
Birmingham. He has neither part nor lot in their mushroom 
growth. Wonderful as it is, its record is easily beaten by New 
York and Chicago. About such places he will be asked little on 
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his return home, but he will assuredly lose caste if he cannot 
describe, with the accuracy of an eyewitness, the birthplace of 
the Bard of Avon and the dungeons of Berkeley, the treasures of 
Hatfield House, and the view from the terrace at Belvoir. 

Land in England may be said to have touched the zenith of 
its prosperity in 1874. At that time foreign competition, which 
has since attained to such extraordinary dimensions, was still 
comparatively in its infancy, and the British farmer still retained 
his command of the home market. The general trade of the 
country had increased '* by leaps and bounds," and had created 
for his produce a steady demand which a series of bountiful har- 
vests enabled him to supply. Rents were high, but they were 
cheerfully and punctually paid, nor were they felt to constitute 
any excessive burden. Land itself changed hands at enormous 
prices, and, as it was thought to be the one class of property 
which " could not run away," it was selected as the safest form 
of investment, by an infinite variety of persons, from the largest 
corporations in the realm down to the trustees of the village 
charity, all eager either to purchase outright or to advance their 
money to the owner on mortgage. It was no uncommon thing 
to see clerks pressing the check -books of their respective banks 
into the hand of a tenant farmer in the open market, with a re- 
quest that he would allow their firm to open an account for him, 
and a hint that he might overdraw it by as many hundreds as he 
chose. Thus the happy possessor of land found himself placed 
between two competitors for his favor — the willing mortgagee, 
anxious to advance him whatever he required at four per cent., 
and his own tenant, equally desirous, to pay him five per cent, 
upon any improvements he might execute on the farm. 

Yet to those who could read them aright, signs were not want- 
ing that the tide of prosperity was about to turn. A period of 
inflation in trade is usually followed by a wave of depression 
of proportionate depth and duration. The stimulus given to 
production had resulted in an immense increase of the world's 
supplies which soon made itself felt in the shape of a fall in 
prices, hastened and aggravated by the appreciation of gold, which 
followed the closing of European mints to the free coinage of 
silver in 1873. The great activity in the shipbuilding trade, 
which had arisen from the necessity of keeping pace with an ever- 
expanding commerce, now threw upon the hands of their owners 
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a number of new vessels for which they were unable to obtain 
freights, the moment the volume of trade became stationary, and 
reduced them to the alternative of either paying off their crews 
or continuing to carry cargoes at almost nominal rates. An im- 
mense impetus was thus given to the importation of meat, corn, 
and every species of foreign produce into Great Britain, at the 
precise moment when science, by the invention of freezing and 
other processes designed to counteract the bad effects which a long 
voyage had hitherto produced, had placed shippers in a position 
to avail themselves of the access thus afforded them to the greatest 
free market in the world. 

The result to the landed interest in England was immediate 
and disastrous. The farmer, rudely deposed from his supremacy 
in the home market, found himself obliged to compete with every 
country which, by possessing a better climate, a fresher soil, or a 
cheaper supply of labor than his own, was able to undersell him. 
A succession of wet seasons and disastrous harvests, amongst which 
the year 1879 will long be remembered as having attained a bad 
preeminence, served to complete his misfortunes. Nor was this 
all. In England alone, amongst civilized countries, so far as we 
are aware, land and houses, while they pay their full share of im- 
perial charges, are called upon to defray the whole cost of local 
taxation, including such serious items as the maintenance of roads, 
the relief of the poor, public elementary education, police, drain- 
age, and water supply, the expenses of which are met by what is 
termed a " rate," levied on land and house property exclusively, 
personal property being entirely exempted. On this subject we 
shall have something further to say when we come to consider the 
claim put forward on behalf of the new death duties to have estab- 
lished equality between the taxation of land and that of other 
property. Suffice it to say here, that a burden which, however un- 
just, had been cheerfully borne so long as the produce of land 
continued, owing to protective duties or to natural causes, to be 
remunerative, was felt by the farmer to be an intolerable hardship 
when the profits of his business began to disappear, the more so 
because the simultaneous transfer of the power to lay rates from 
his own class to representative boards elected by persons the ma- 
jority of whom were often not ratepayers at all, had a constant 
tendency to increase expenditure at the very moment when his 
ability to meet it was diminishing. 
vol. clx. — no. 458. 7 
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Meanwhile the difficulties of the landlord became scarcely less 
acute than those of his tenant. He had probably borrowed 
largely on the security of his estate, in order to effect the im- 
provements his tenantry desired, improvements on which, as we 
have seen, they had offered in perfect good faith to pay a fair 
percentage. The percentage he had now to remit, and with it a 
large slice of the original rent, varying from 20 to 30, 40, and 
even 50 per cent. , or to farm the land himself. But he could 
mate no similar claim upon his mortgagee. Whether he received 
his rents or not, the interest must be paid to the day or the property 
itself be forfeited. The new buildings, it is true, remained on the 
land, and the new drains still existed beneath it, but they were of 
little value except as evidence of the good intentions of the owner 
in constructing them, now that the stock which should have 
filled the one, and the crops which were to have been improved 
by the other, had become alike unprofitable. Furthermore, if his 
predecessor, following a practice all but universal upon English 
estates, had charged the property with a jointure in favor of his 
widow (and we know cases in which three or more of such 
jointures are running at the same time), no matter how much the 
rents might have been reduced, he would have to pay the charges 
so created in full. Thus it frequently happened that the rental 
had to be divided, to the last shilling, between the annuitants 
and the mortgagee, while the owner was left to bear the 
whole brunt of the care and management of the estate, himself 
the only living being upon it who derived no benefit whatever 
from the income it yielded. On innumerable estates at the 
present moment the rental does not represent bare interest on 
the money actually laid out by the landlord upon his property ; 
in other words, the land has returned to its " prairie value," and 
is yielding no rent at all. Under these circumstances it is little 
to be wondered at that half the country houses in England have 
been closed or have passed into other hands, and that, even where 
the squire and his family retain possession of the old Hall, they 
have shrunk into a corner of it, so that they can scarcely be said 
to inhabit so much as to haunt, like the ghosts of their departed 
selves, the scenes of their former hospitality. 

It might well be thought that the innocent victims of a ca- 
tastrophe which, as we have said, and as our readers must have al- 
ready perceived, has amounted to nothing less than an agrarian 
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revolution would command universal sympathy, and would at least 
receive the tenderest consideration at the hands of the legislature. 
Indeed, the landed interest as a whole has better and more abiding 
claims to both than any which can be founded upon its misfor- 
tunes alone. Agriculture, whether we consider the capital in- 
vested in it or the number of persons to whom it gives employ- 
ment, is still the most important industry in Great Britain ; 
in Ireland it far outweighs all others combined. It is the rural 
districts alone which furnish to the army and navy recruits who 
are able, from their superior health and physique, to withstand 
the hardships and the ever-varying climatic conditions of an im- 
perial service. It is the combined enterprise of English landlords 
and their tenants which alone saves the country from being placed 
wholly at the mercy of foreign, and possibly hostile, nations for its 
daily supply of food in time of war. The squire himself, while 
he is no sleeping partner in the business of producing food from 
the soil, is usually the mainspring of such activity as is to be met 
with in rural districts, and the pivot on which country life re- 
volves. Not only does he gratuitously render to the state, as a 
magistrate, services which in other countries are often highly paid, 
but he is expected to act as a kind of " universal provider," — the 
promoter of every local undertaking for the good of his neigh- 
bors. Not a cricket club can be started, not a friendly society 
inaugurated, not a flower show held within a dozen miles of his 
park without an appeal to the squire's purse, which is sure to be 
successful. Nay, it is seldom that a laborer's cow or a carrier's 
horse is suffered to pay the debt of nature without his being in- 
vited to put his hand in his pocket to make good in part the loss 
which has fallen upon his poorer neighbor. Has a laborer been 
turned off because he i3 too old to do a full day's work on the neigh- 
boring farm ? The squire's bailiff will have orders to employ him. 
Is a village dame in want of fuel ? She may gather it under his 
oaks ; and if her daughter is recovering from an illness she will 
have an order for a daily supply of fresh milk from the dairy and 
soup from the kitchen, until she is convalescent, with a bottle of 
port wine into the bargain from the squire's own cellar to bring 
back the faded roses to her cheeks. 

But unfortunately the landed interest, in the hour of its ut- 
most need, found itself the object of a deep and abiding resent- 
ment to more than one powerful section of the community, a re- 
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sentment not the less to be dreaded because the causes which 
provoked it had long ago ceased to exist. This animosity had, in 
fact, become almost an article of faith with the extreme section of 
one of the great political parties, and part of its stock in trade. It is 
a well-established maxim of English law, interpreted, of course, in 
a constitutional and not in a literal sense, that the king can do no 
wrong; but the school of politicians to which we refer had adopted, 
without any qualification whatever, the maxim, that a landlord can 
do no right. Such belated fanaticism would be incredible were 
this a solitary instance of it. But the pathway of these well- 
meaning persons is strewn with the innocent victims of a reform- 
ing zeal which usually attains its maximum about thirty years 
after the abuse which gave rise to it has ceased to exist. They are 
at this moment engaged in a crusade against the national church, 
based very largely upon the supposed shortcomings of the clergy. 
But the last specimen of the port-drinking, fox-hunting parson, 
who could have provoked, and who, indeed, deserved their ana- 
themas, has long ago eluded their pursuit by dying of old age, or, 
as he would probably have himself expressed it, by " going to 
ground," and the blow, if it succeeds, will fall on his successor, 
usually a courteous Christian gentleman, who, if he has a coun- 
try rectory, is often the only man of culture and refinement in 
his parish, or, if his lot is cast in a great city, is striving to cope 
with the myriad wants of an ever-increasing population with a 
devotion which has not been exceeded since the apostolic age, and 
on a pittance which St. Paul himself would have been driven to eke 
out by tentmaking. As with the church, so with the land. To 
the politician of the Manchester school, brought up at the feet of 
Bright and Cobden, the political successor of the men who re- 
pealed the Corn Laws, the landowner still appears, not as he is 
now, but as he was then ; not as the chief partner in an industry 
which has for its object the growth of food for the people, but as 
the principal obstacle to the introduction of cheap bread. Ac- 
cordingly he sets him down once for all as an enemy of the people, 
turns a deaf ear to his plea for sympathy or at least for bare jus- 
tice, sees in every suggestion for the relief of British agriculture 
protection in disguise, rejoices in his approaching downfall, and 
resolves by every means in his power to accelerate it. 

In this amiable intention he would probably have been frus- 
trated had he not received timely assistance at the critical moment 
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from a new and unexpected quarter. The agricultural laborer, 
though his condition had much improved, had not been ad- 
mitted by the farmer to any very generous share of the prosperity 
which had visited the farm in the period preceding 1874, and he 
felt, perhaps even more keenly, that with rare exceptions he was 
still excluded from the counsels of his employer, and treated, not as 
a partner, but a mere machine in the great business of agriculture. 
He was now enfranchised, his numbers gave him a preponderat- 
ing vote in the county constituencies, and his master discovered 
too late that confidence is a plant of slow and gradual growth, and 
is not to be conjured into existence on the eve of a contested elec- 
tion. It was in vain he argued with his men that their interests 
and his own were identical, and pleaded with perfect truth his 
inability to pay high wages out of decreasing profits ; they re- 
membered that the argument had availed them little when times 
were good and they had asked for increased pay. They de- 
sired, not unnaturally, to make use of their new-born powers to 
improve their own position, and they were shrewd enough to see 
that this newly awakened zeal for their welfare on the part of 
their employer was not entirely disinterested. The agitator saw 
and seized his opportunity. As if by magic he made his appear- 
ance in every rural district in England, denounced all employers as 
tyrants, and all rent as sheer robbery, whispered that the ballot- 
box revealed no secrets, and promised that every laborer who 
would pluck up courage enough to vote against his employer's 
nominee at the polls should find himself the immediate possessor 
of "three acres and a cow." 

In districts where a good feeling prevailed between employers 
and employed this pernicious nonsense was received with the 
contempt it deserved, and the author of it was fortunate if he es- 
caped a ducking, but wherever their relations were strained it 
was completely successful. In a host of counties the squire, who 
for years perhaps had represented the agricultural interest with 
credit and even distinction, suddenly found himself defeated at 
the polls by a stranger who could not tell oats from barley, nay, 
who gloried in his absolute ignorance of everything which affected 
the great business by which his constituents earned their living. 
Even where the old member retained his seat, he was greatly 
hampered in his efforts to avert the catastrophe he foresaw, by 
the necessity he was under of tickling the political palate of the 
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new voters, many of whom, if they disbelieved in their hearts the 
promises of plunder which had been held out to them by his op- 
ponent, were yet not indisposed to leave their employers for a 
time in the lurch. It is true that at the moment when the 
budget was introduced a reaction had already set in in the direc- 
tion of common-sense, and agriculturists were begining to realize 
the suicidal folly of dividing their forces into hostile camps in- 
stead of uniting them for self-defence. The National Agricul- 
tural Union had been founded, and its programme accepted by 150 
members of the House of Commons, but although the nucleus of 
a powerful agricultural party in Parliament had thus been 
formed, the movement was still in its infancy. Thus it came 
about that British agriculture, at the very crisis of its fate, pre- 
sented the deplorable spectacle of a house divided against itself, 
or rather of some beleaguered city whose enemies are combining 
their forces for a desperate assault, at the very moment when her 
citizens are deprived by internal dissensions of the power to offer 
an effective resistance. 

We must now turn our attention to the death duties ; but our 
readers will, we hope, pardon a digression which was necessary 
in order that they should understand what would otherwise be in- 
explicable — how it happened that when our greatest national in- 
dustry lay bleeding to death the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
ought surely to have been the first to staunch its wounds, should 
have brought forward a budget which, if not introduced, was 
openly supported, on the ground that the duties it imposed would 
give the coup-de-grace to the landed interest. 

Sir William Harcourt introduced his proposals in a speech of 
studied moderation, but it was impossible to disguise the gravity 
of the changes they involved. It was not that there was any- 
thing new in the imposition of death duties, even upon real 
property. They already existed in the form of probate duty and 
legacy duty, both chargeable on personal property alone ; succes- 
sion duty, which fell almost exclusively on realty, and estate 
duty, an additional charge of one per cent, upon all property of 
both kinds of the value of £10,000 and upwards. We may explain, 
in passing, that probate duty is paid out of the estate itself before 
it can be administered, and legacy or succession duty, as the case 
may be, by each inheritor upon the value of his separate share, 
the rate of duty varying in both cases according to the relation- 
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ship of the heir to the predecessor, and, in the case of succession 
duty, being calculated upon the capitalized value of his life 
interest, after deducting encumbrances, and payable by eight 
half-yearly instalments. 

The proceeds of the existing duties were stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be : — from realty, £1,150,000 ; 
from personalty, £8,910,000 ; and he estimated that these figures 
would be augmented, by the new duties he was about to impose, 
to £2,500,000 and £11,000,000 respectively. Thus while the 
duties on personal property were only to be raised 24 per cent., 
those which fell on realty, or, in other words, on land and houses, 
were to be increased to the enormous extent of no less than 117 
per cent. Nor was this all. The whole basis on which land had 
hitherto been assessed to the death duties was to be altered, and 
a new principle introduced. Not only did the new duty for the 
first time affirm the principle of graduated taxation, (since it 
ranged in an ascending scale, from one per cent, on property not 
exceeding £500, up to eight per cent, on £1,000,000 and up- 
wards ;) but henceforward both the new estate duty and the old suc- 
cession duty, which still remained in force, were to be calculated, 
not on the lif,e interest of the successor, but on the principal 
value of the property; and this was defined to be (subject to certain 
encumbrances) "the price which, in the opinion of the com- 
missioners, such property would fetch if sold in the open market 
at the time of the death of the deceased." The successor was even 
deprived of the privilege of time to pay in. He might indeed 
still elect to pay by instalments, but to each instalment would 
be added interest upon the whole of the unpaid balance of the 
duty, a balance which, in the event of his own death taking 
place before it was paid off, was now for the first time to become 
a liability upon his heir. 

When the Chancellor of the Exchequer sat down, it was felt 
that the real case for the new death duties rested upon two proposi- 
tions, both of which were either expressly stated or implied in 
his speech. These were : (1) That in the matter of taxation 
realty was unduly favored as compared with personalty under the 
existing system, and that the new duties would establish an 
equality between them ; and, (2) that the two kinds of property 
were not, in their nature, so different as to make it easy for the 
one to pay the proposed new tax, but difficult, if not impossible, 
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for the other, without seriously crippling the owner or even for- 
cing him to sell the corpus of the estate. This last, it was felt on 
all hands, was a crucial test of the bona fides of the government, 
since it is evident that when, if ever, public policy requires that 
great estates in England shall be broken up, good faith will 
equally demand that the owners shall be expropriated by direct 
legislation, on fair terms, and not ruined under the pretence of 
taxation. 

We will take these propositions in the order in which we have 
stated them. If by equality of taxation were meant the payment 
of equal death duties, we should at once admit that in this respect 
real property has always been favored by successive chancellors 
of the Exchequer, partly for reasons which we hope to make clear 
later on, but chiefly on the very sufficient ground that it pays enor- 
mously more than its fair share of taxation in other ways. But in 
order to establish Sir William Harcourt's case, it must be proved 
that, taking into account the whole taxation of the country, and 
not merely one branch of it, real property pays less than personal 
property in proportion to the income which it yields. Nor is it 
possible to omit from such acalculation taxation raised for local pur- 
poses, a branch of the public revenue quite as indispensable as 
any other, embracing, as we have have already seen, some of the 
most important headings of national expenditure, and amounting 
to close on £30,000,000 a year. We will give our readers the pre- 
cise figures, and they will then be in a position to judge for them- 
selves. Leaving out of account indirect taxation and income 
tax, the incidence of which we may admit is fairly enough dis- 
tributed between real and personal property, the fiscal burdens of 
the country, and the sums they severally bring in, were, accord- 
ing to the latest available official returns — 
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Now, it must not be forgotten that of the £1,000,000,000 a 
year which is estimated to be the income of the country, only 
about £160,000,000, or less than one-sixth of the whole, 
arises from land and houses, the remaining five-sixths, or no less 
than £840,000,000, being derived from personalty. It is evident, 
therefore, that in order to establish equality of taxation, the pro- 
portion paid by each of the two kinds of property ought to corre- 
spond with these figures : realty ought to pay one-sixth and per- 
sonalty five-sixths of the whole. If we apply this test to the sums 
actually paid by each, it will become clear that, of the £45,000,- 
000 odd, realty ought to pay about seven and a half millions in- 
stead of thirty-two, and personalty thirty-seven and a half mil- 
lions instead of thirteen ; in other words, realty is paying four 
times as much and personalty three times as little as it ought. 
Thus the whole edifice which Sir William Harcourt has reared with 
so much care, crumbles to pieces the moment the test which he 
has himself invited is applied to it. If he had been really in 
search of equality he would have found that after transferring 
the succession duty, the land tax, the inhabited-house duty, 
and half the local rates from realty to personalty, there still re- 
mained a substantial balance to be redressed. The truth is that 
the present anomaly is so scandalous that we have never heard it 
defended, except by one argument which was invented by the pres- 
ent Secretary of State for India when he was President of the 
Local Government Board. Mr. Fowler has discovered that the 
grievances of land in the matter of taxation have been borne 
for so many years that they have now become " hereditary " and 
have lost their claim to be redressed. This astounding theory 
of heredity, if it were valid at all, would have made every re- 
form to which the Liberal party has set its hand for the last 
200 years, including the abolition of slavery, impossible ; but the 
climax of absurdity is reached when we are assured, in the same 
breath, that the grievances which landowners suffer must be 
perpetuated because, having become hereditary, they cannot be 
removed, but that the House in which they legislate must be 
abolished because, being a hereditary chamber, its continuance 
cannot be defended. 

But it is not until we pass to the second of our two proposi- 
tions, and inquire into the essential differences between the two 
kinds of property charged, from the point of view of their ability 
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to pay the tax, that the full significance of the new duties as they 
will affect real property can be understood. We will endeavor to 
make clear what these differences are by means of an illustration. 
A and B are two clerks in the Foreign Office, each in receipt of 
a salary of £500 a year. One morning A receives a letter in- 
forming him that a perfect stranger whom he once saved from 
drowning has left him a legacy of a little over £100,000. By the 
same post B learns that a friend of his father's has left him a 
landed property in Bedfordshire, the "principal value" of 
which, he eventually satisfies the commissioners, is of equal 
amount. In a few weeks' time the executors pay to the inland 
revenue £6,000, and hand over the balance, £94,000, to A in cash 
or securities, and it then becomes his own absolutely, subject 
only to the payment of legacy duty. He is thus put in posses- 
sion atonce of a clear addition to his income of, say, £3,000 a year. 
His newly acquired wealth creates no fresh claims upon his purse 
or his time ; he may increase his establishment just as much or 
as little as he pleases ; he need not even give up his official 
income and position. But B's difficulties begin precisely where 
A's end. The property which has been left to him was worth, 
in 1874, £400,000, but is now, owing to agricultural depression, 
valued at about £300,000. The late owner borrowed at different 
times £200,000 on the security of the estate, on which in- 
terest at four per cent, has still to be paid. There is a large house 
on the property, with stables and gardens to correspond, a great 
number of old servants and dependants about the place, com- 
mended to the special favor of his heir by the late proprietor 
in his will, and 1,500 acres of poor clay land in hand. During 
the last few years of his life " master was too old to attend to much 
business," so the farmhouses, buildings, and cottages all over 
the estate are very much out of repair — many of the tenants are 
in arrear with their rents, owing to hard times, and have given 
notice to leave, but are now holding on for a time in the hope 
that the new landlord will spend money freely on the estate, and 
carry out a quantity of draining and other improvements which 
they forbore to press upon the old squire in his declining years. 
Being a man of action, B's resolve is soon taken. He sees that 
such a state of affairs cannot be grappled with except on the spot, 
much less during the spare hours of an official life in London, 
and he writes to his chief to give up his berth at the Foreign 
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Office. As he does so he wonders if he will ever again have a 
safe £500 a year which he can call his own. Then he sends for 
the agent and the bailiff, goes carefully into the whole position, 
finds that an expenditure of £10,000 will put the property into 
fair order, and returns to London to raise the money, in the only 
way open to him — on second mortgage. The family lawyer, on 
whom he calls, admits that this may possibly be done, though in- 
vestors are naturally shy of second mortgages on land, but 
" how," he asks, " about the death duties, which will amount," 
he calculates, " to some £11,000 " ? How, indeed ! Poor B ; 
he looks blank enough; for how is he to raise that sum in addition 
to the other ? If he drops his scheme of estate improvements 
how is he to keep his tenants ? and if they leave, how can he find 
capital to carry on their farms ? " Can he not sell a part of the 
property?" he asks. "No, there are no detached portions, 
and to cut up the property would destroy the amenity, 
and be certain to alarm the existing mortgagees ; there 
is indeed one part of the estate, close to the town of C, 
which will eventually become building land, and has a pros- 
pective value on that account which he fears must be taken 
into account for death duty, but it has no present value." 
" Can he let the place ?" " Well, hardly ; it is far from a station, 
the neighborhood is a bad one, and a new tenant would scarcely 
be satisfied with the drains. The old squire was no believer in 
such things until his only daughter died in the house last year of 
diphtheria, when Messrs. Sniffem and Tester were called in, but 
their estimate, some £1,500, was not carried out, owing to the 
squire's own death." What is to be done ? Two alternatives, 
and only two, present themselves. B may borrow the money for 
the improvements, return to his desk, discharge every gardener, 
keeper, stableman, and laborer whose services can possibly be 
dispensed with, and shut up the place for four years, during 
which he will have to devote the whole income to paying the 
duty by instalments, a process which, by the bye, will increase 
them by some £750 ; or he may sell the whole estate. Let us 
suppose that he adopts the latter alternative. The property is 
put up. There has been another bad harvest, and land is a drug 
in the market. The mortgagees bid up the value of their mort- 
gage, and at last £215,000 is bid. The property is knocked 
down. The mortgagees take £200,000 ; the government claims 
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£11,000 ; the auctioneer's commission amounts to £2,150 ; while 
the testator's debts and the small legacies which he had directed 
to be paid out of his estate, absorb the remainder. B returns to 
London a ruined man, only to find that his clerkship has been filled 
up, and that A is still in the enjoyment of his official income and 
a clear £3,000 a year in addition to it from his legacy. The moral 
is that land is not money, and that if the Government obliges the 
owner to convert it into money when it is practically unsalable, 
there is no limit to the loss which may be inflicted upon him by 
a forced sale in a falling market. 

But we must hasten to a conclusion. If it be objected that 
B's case is not a typical one, we answer that the exact circum- 
stances under which B inherited may be paralleled on hundreds 
of estates throughout the country, and that, in common with 
every family lawyer, we know of cases infinitely more complicated 
and distressing still. If we are told that the duties can be covered 
by insurance, we reply that it argues little knowledge of human 
nature to suppose that many men will mulct themselves of large 
sums annually in order to relieve their heir3 from a legal obliga- 
tion, and that it must not be forgotten that the new duties are 
cumulative, so that, in the event of three or four deaths taking 
place in rapid succession, the last successor will have to pay the 
combined duties of all his immediate predecessors in addition to 
his own. That the sequel may occasionally be less disastrous than 
we have pictured it in B's case we readily admit. We sincerely 
hope so. It is no part of our business to prove that a catastrophe 
is in all cases inevitable ; rather is it the duty of the authors of a 
measure such as this to show that it is not a probable, or even 
a possible, result of their legislation. They have brought forward 
their new tax under the pressure of no financial necessity, in the 
sacred name of equality, and it is proved to aggravate an in- 
equality already sufficiently scandalous ; they have imposed it in 
such a way as deliberately to ignore essential differences between 
the two kinds of property which it professes to affect equally, 
and at a moment when the class of property which it will hit the 
hardest is passing through a prolonged crisis of unexampled 
severity. It has been our task to point out these plain facts ; it 
must be theirs to reconcile them with the hitherto unbroken 
traditions of British statesmanship. 

Winchilsea. 



